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they can reach districts where there is both a mild climate and sufficient grass. Fortunately 
while the plateau is receiving its winter snows (almost the only precipitation it enjoys) the 
southern plains are freshened by warm rains that make for the best of pasturage there. 
Some six months later the south becomes dry again, and the flocks must return to the high- 
lands. Thus neither zone serves for perennial grazing, and the flocks must journey back 
and forth in search of feed (see Andr6 Fribourg: La transhumance en Espagne, Ann. de 
Geogr., Vol. 19, 1910, pp. 231-244, with two maps). 

It was under such conditions that the Mesta originated. In their journey across the 
central plains and through the southern borderlands in search of pasture these flocks were 
looked upon as intruders. Every town and peasant farmer, every feudal landlord resented 
the yearly eruption of these migrating herdsmen from the north, with their thousands of 
slowly moving sheep, for which they must find subsistence along the way. Taxes, tolls, and 
various assessments were invented to annoy the strangers and to enable the sedentary 
agriculturists of the south to reap some benefit in recompense for the damage wrought by 
these invaders. In order to resist the extortions practiced by local officials the herdsmen 
united and organized a system of common defense, with regulations that governed the 
migrations, a system of caring for the strays that frequently became separated from their 
flocks, and a corps of officers to protect their common interests. During several centuries 
this guild of sheepmen (supported by the crown, which saw in it a means of counteracting 
the regionalismo that has always afflicted Spain) dominated the pastoral industry of the 
country and exerted a strong influence upon the agrarian development, upon agricultural 
life, and upon the general economic condition of the nation. It is the internal organization 
of this powerful body, its external relationships, and its economic influence upon the country 
that are treated in the volume under consideration. 

No thorough study of the Mesta had ever been made, and the work is based principally 
upon material found among the almost untouched archives of the Mesta itself. The four 
parts of the study treat respectively of the organization, the judiciary, taxation, and 
pasturage. Heavily documented, as such a study in an entirely new field must be, it at 
once becomes the standard work on the subject treated and leaves one less area unexplored 
in the field of Spanish institutional history. 

Although it is frankly acknowledged by the author that geographical factors lay back 
of the practice of migrating, there is nowhere any satisfactory description either of the 
various grazing lands occupied by the flocks in different seasons or of the climatic conditions 
that made such migration necessary. The volume is concerned chiefly with the organization 
and the economic influence of the Mesta as an institution, yet some such account would 
seem essential as an explanation of the setting in which developed the migratory pastoral 
industry and which gave rise to the Mesta itself. 

This volume on the Mesta brings out clearly the great need for further painstaking 
research into the underlying economic conditions in Hispanic culture. Two important 
matters, closely related to the present study and suggested in its pages, offer attractive 
fields for investigation — the land system of Spain, and the character, history, and place 
in the national life, of the Spanish town. 

Geographical and Statistical Data on Hungary 

GusTAVus DE Emich, AladAr de Edvi Ill6s, and Albert HalAsz, edits. Magyarorsz&g 
Gazadasdgi Tdrk^pekben (The Economies of Hungary in Maps). 2nd edit. 74 
maps, 6 diagrs. Budapest, 1920. loK x 15 inches. 

Critics of Hungarian official statistics find the figures of nationality so much distorted, 
to the advantage of course of the Magyars, that they are apt to convey to persons not 
conversant with the material an impression that the government statistics as a whole are 
uninforming and unreliable. Such an impression is mistaken. In statistics of social and 
economic interest the government provides accurate information more detailed than that 
which is available in most of the other countries of Europe. The present publication uses 
this information to picture the conditions of the country as they were about 1910. Most of 
the maps present as a base the Kingdom of Hungary within the frontiers as they were in 
1914, but each map is accompanied by a transparent sheet on which are printed both the 
old frontiers and also the boundaries established for the new Hungarian state by the Treaty 
of Trianon, so that the student can readily estimate the significance of the territorial losses 
resulting from that treaty. 
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The atlas includes in all 74 maps and 6 diagrams. The subject covered most elaborately 
is Industry and Mining, with 29 maps. Next in importance come the subjects of Agriculture 
and Forestry, 18 maps; Population and Education (including prehistoric settlements, 
ethnography, literacy, emigration, land tenure, and publications), 8 maps; and Traffic, 7 
maps and 4 diagrams. Of the remaining maps 3 are devoted to Energy (coal production, 
coal reserves, water power, and total energy developed), and the rest cover general and 
miscellaneous topics. 

The section on Industry and Mining is unduly swollen by maps picturing the distribution 
of minor industries, such as those producing bricks, vegetable preserves, vegetable oil, 
soap, and candles. On the other hand it gives no map showing the distribution of industrial 
establishments according to size, although the statistics provide abundant means to illustrate 
this important aspect to modern industry. Maps showing the subsidies granted by the 
government to industry are of interest in that the government appears, contrary to what 
one would suppose, to have been most lavish in the outlying parts of the kingdom, notably 
in the Slovak districts of the north. In the section on Agriculture most of the crop maps 
picture area planted, not crop yields; but one map, showing the surplus or deficiency of 
cereals by counties, brings out clearly the interdependence of the different parts of the former 
kingdom in the production and consumption of these staples. Two maps in the section on 
Traffic are noteworthy, in that they distinguish the amount of freight and passenger traffic 
on the various lines of railroad; information of the kind provided by these maps is not 
easily procured, for either Austria or Hungary, and is of great value in framing a judgment 
of the economic relations of the country. Most of the maps are on the scale of 1 14,000,000. 
The ethnographic map by Professor Paul T.eleki is on the scale of i : i ,000,000 and essays to 
show not only the linguistic distribution but also the density of population, by assigning a 
square millimeter of the appropriate color to each 100 inhabitants in a district. The map 
cannot be called a success, unless (as possibly was the case) it was designed to emphasize 
the ascendancy of the Magyars. 

The maps in this atlas are more eloquent than printed pages in convincing the student 

of the grievous losses which Magyar Hungary brought upon itself in the war. The partition 

of the old kingdom cut to pieces an organic whole and entails an economic readjustment 

which will be a slow and most painful process. Magyar Hungary retains one valuable 

asset — the fertile plain which produces a handsome surplus of food. It fares well enough in 

the distribution of the current coal product. It loses the larger coal reserves and most of 

the other mineral resources of the kingdom. It loses the upper course of the rivers and 

much of the potential water power; it loses its timberland; it loses a great market for its 

industrial products. It has only the sorry consolation of knowing that, low as it has sunk, 

it still is better off than the new Austria. ^ „ 

Clive Day 

Louis L6czy, edit.; with contributions by several Hungarian scholars. A Geographical, 
Economic and Social Survey of Hungary. (Publications of the Hungarian Geogr. 
Soc.) 121 pp.; maps. "Patria" Press, Budapest, 1919. 6 crowns. 9K x 6>^ inches. 

Before the outbreak of the war the Hungarian Geographical Society had published a 
work whose title in English is "A Geographical, Sociological, Cultural and Economic 
Description of the Crown Lands of St. Stephen." The main object of publication was 
"to have it translated into foreign tongues and thereby to propagate a knowledge of the 
Hungarian kingdom based on authentic data." The volume listed above is an extract of 
that part of the work dealing with Hungary proper prepared for the peace negotiations. 
While naturally propagandist in character, it gives much useful descriptive and statistical 
matter — notably in the chapters on agriculture, forestry, mining, industry, and commerce. 

Moroccan Landscapes Seen from the Air 

Jules Blache. Quelques aspects des montagnes marocaines. Maps, diagrs., ills. 
Rev. de Geogr. Alpine, Vol. 8, 1920, No. 2, pp. 225-258. Grenoble. 

In an earlier paper (De Meknes aux sources de la Moulouya: Essai d'exploration aerienne 
au Maroc, Ann. de Geogr., Vol. 28, 1919, pp. 293-314) M. Blache gave an account of valuable 
aerial exploration in Morocco and thereby greatly added to our knowledge of the country. 
Previously information regarding the mountains and plateaus of Morocco had been derived 
from descriptions such as those of Gentil, De Segonzac, and Fischer, while it was possible to 



